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A GROUP OF ARTISTS. 


Ir is curious how many odd corners of humanity 
there are, and how well they are worth peering 
into. In some, we may find (metaphorically, like 
the old woman) a silver penny; in others, we 
may even have the luck to light upon a pearl. 
Going the other day among some photographists, 
this truth was illustrated charmingly. 

‘Taken like life!’ a tall, thin, soft-spoken man 
accosted me with, at the threshold of the first 


| studio I visited. ‘Wait on youin a minute. Better 
| walk in’ 


My addresser had not done all his part by simply 
getting me to walk in. His higher duty was to 
induce me to double my bargained outlay by having 
my portrait coloured, and he set about this with 
skill. 

‘You sat beautifully!’ he cried, holding the 
portrait so that I could not catch a glimpse of it. 
‘It’s positively perfect! I need not ask whether 
you ’ll have it coloured ?’ ; 

No, I said—no. That would do nicely. 

‘Not coloured !’ he cried, being too much aston- 
ished to credit what he had heard. ‘ You wanted 
a portrait, and this is not a portrait as it is! You 
have a colour, and this is pale.’ 

It would do nicely, I said. I was quite satisfied. 

‘But you are spoiling it,’ he said, as though it 
was a Titian, and I a Goth and Vandal both, in 
monstrous combination. ‘ You cannot know what 
colouring will do. You should not let it be as it 
is ; you should not, really !’ 

I still fought the battle (the battle for an extra 
sixpence), and stood my ground. 

Then my friend brought out his last shot. 
‘Come,’ he said; ‘I’ll tell you what; I cannot 
spoil a picture for the sake of a few pence.” Ill 
colour it for you for half what I would charge any 
one else. There! I can’t say more than that! 
Come!’ After which, when my armour remained 
I was 
below a parley ; and, completing his bargain with 


in communication with Artist Number Two. I 
was thrust into him. I say thrust in, because it 
was literally so. An eloquent man outside had 
opened a rattling door the moment I had addressed 
him, had given me an appreciative slap upon the 
back, popped me inside, and taken himself off 
again, chuckling loudly at the speed and success 
of his manceuvre. I was shot and bagged with a 
sort of first-of-September rapidity, very invigorat- 
ing to his sense of self-approval ; and sharper and 
truer would be his aim for the next half-hour from 
mere relish of his victory. 

I was a sad interruption to his assistant ; that 
is, I was a member of the De Trop family, who 
was quickly made to feel myself so, for I came 
into the midst of busy talk with a tall acquaint- 
ance. I was addressed with suave politeness, and 
then familiarly there was laughed out a gay 
supplement to some former remark ; I was asked 
deferentially the style of portrait I required, and 
the next breath of the speaker was devoted to 
verbal fence and parry; I was told courteously 
to keep my eyes fixed, and a merry reminiscence 
succeeded so quickly to the order, there was not 
a comma to keep them apart ; finally, as a further 
proof of the little consequence I was, when the 
artist had retired to the dark closet to complete 
his work, the tall acquaintance walked up to the 
camera he had left, and deliberately bent down 
and peeped at me as I sat. 

I endeavoured to take the undue examination as 
easily as I could. ‘ An interesting sight, no doubt,’ 
I said; and smiled, and arranged myself more 
comfortably, to try to look as if I didn’t care. 

But I did care very much. Had the fellow 
taken a peep and gone, it would have been nothing ; 
I might have concluded he had a taste for scientific 
investigation ; and we might have fallen into con- 
versation as deep as our ignorance allowed. But 
he kept on looking, and would not say a word. 
I tried him with a remark about photography in 
general ; I spoke of the weather and the neigh- 
bourhood ; I alluded—as off-handedly as I could— 


lofty dignity, he allowed me to go my way. 
In five minutes, I was inside another studio, and 


to the study afforded to photographers by the 
people they see in shoals, and there was no more 


ot 
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sound in answer to me than if my tormentor had 
had but one faculty left him—gigantic concen- 
trative Gaze. 

‘At anyrate, I cried at last, goaded to the 
sudden recollection of a fact that gratified my 
spite, ‘ you can only see me standing on my head!’ 

And this finished my odd inquisition! A lady 
entered at the moment, in greasy short hair and a 
dirty long skirt, who was very fine and glaring, 
and whose duty, like that of my first friend, was 
to coax me to have my portrait coloured. Like 
him, she set about it gallantly. 

She began by smiling fascinatingly right up into 
my face. ‘ Ah,’ she cried, ‘it will look nice when 
it’s coloured! How well you have sat! Pictures 
never look well in their own black and white; do 
they? I can’t like them till they have the colour. 
You will be surprised what a difference I shall 
make!’ 

‘I think them much better as they are,’ I said. 
‘I would rather have this just as it is. 

‘Ah,’ cried the lady, ‘ that depends on how the 
colouring is done. You have seen it done any- 

how; J should do it properly. And I should just 
gild your ring and chain, and everything! You'll 
surprised !” 

This was all as though I really meant to have 
it, and the lady’s hands were absolutely getting 
ready her materials as she sweetly spoke; but 
diminuendo went her winning ecstasy when I 
adhered to my No. Never, evidently, had she 
experienced defeat before ; and no more blandish- 
ments were given me; they were all lavished on 
the tall acquaintance. The lady’s hands were 
nimble in varnishing the back of the little image 
of me that had just been taken: her mind and 
oe were with the long man who stood beside 

er. 

‘No, I won't,’ she said to him, holding me—that 
is, of course, my image—over a candle, as if it 
were congenial to her to give me a scorch, ‘I 
won't, indeed. The last was quite enough!’ 

‘Do!’ urged the tall friend, finding a mono- 
syllable for her, though he had not even that for me. 

‘Oh, I daresay,’ laughed out the lady, twisting 
me into a tinsel frame. 

— better,’ the tall friend gaily persuaded. 
‘Do 

Have what? I wondered, as I saw my small 
self folded and pinched, and papered and pressed 
down; and then the last pinch was administered 
to me, and I said ‘ Good-day, 

‘A Doorman Wanted’ was pasted upon the 
show-case of the next studio I entered; and this 
brought to light the fact that being doorman to a 
photographer is a distinct ‘line.’ 

The opposite is operator. This I learned when 
I had penetrated to my third studio, and was 
chatting to the owner. 

‘Trust no one to be your operator,’ was his sage 
warning. ‘Do your operatin’ yourself. They onl: 
care how quick they gets it done, and don’t thin 
if they pleases at all—It made me take to my 
own operatin’ myself, added the artist, a burly, 
labourer-looking personage in very greasy clothes. 
‘I must turn pictures out so that people will come 

in.’ 

His was a wretched place—so thoroughly 
irregular and unsavoury indeed, that the artist's 
wife thought it incumbent on her to push her 


‘We have the bricklayers all over the house, 
she said in a thin treble that assured me of the 
sort of agitato melody she would be able to pipe 
upon it when things ‘crossed’ her. ‘ We ain’t got 
a decent place nowhere to put a thing in. The 
mess is awful!’ 

Truly, as I saw; and truly, as I thought, it 
would have been, if no workmen had been busy, 
and all had been at its best. The aspect of my 
small Xantippe herself gave me this conviction. 
The bricklayers were not at work on her; so she 
need not have had ladders about her, so to speak, 
or have been mortar-sprinkled, or strewn with 
shavings. But this was a reflection I kept to 
myself. I only answered the little woman with an 
assurance that she need not trouble herself about 
me in the least. 

‘But it looks so,’ Xantippe continued to apologise, 
with an air that seemed as if she thought she 
ought to blush. ‘One can’t be tidy, nor clean, 
nor nothing,’ 

I felt for her, I assured her; and said that, to 
my mind, it was so inconvenient to have workmen 
about a house, I thought there never ought to 
be anything to pay at the end of it. 

Xantippe revived. ‘You may well say that,’ she 
chirped out. ‘Why, the money this’ll cost is 
dreadful. There’s twelve rooms in the house, there 
is, and workmen in every one!’ 

I was properly impressed. And then, it bein 
time that I should take my seat, I took it; an 


Xantippe’s husband, emerging smilingly from the 
dark cupboard in which he had temporarily been 
imm threw his loud voice into the conversa- 
tion again, and formed a very sounding bass. 

‘You can’t help dirt in photography,’ he said for 
a first plunge; and it made his small wife look 
more revived still, and glance down at her gown 
and stroke it, as if every sin it had were now 
accounted for, and she could not have made it 
different if she had tried. ‘Spoils!’ went on the 
man— why, it spoils everything we have !’ 

‘That’s a pity, I said, ‘for portrait-taking is 
very interesting. ‘So many people pass before 
you, I would very willingly change places with 
you—for a day or two, at anyrate.’ 

This was seized by the burly fellow in a business 
spirit at once. ‘I’ve taught a many in my time, I 
have, he said, ‘For you see, he continued, 
as he focused me through the camera, ‘ photo- 

phy’s wanted so much now for goverment. 
Host of those I’ve taught has been for the sur- 
veyin’, engineerin’, and artchitex—they all want it 
now. Why, I’ve taught so many down at Wool- 
wich, I’ve Ae offered a goverment place myself!’ 

‘Really!’ I said. And that was all I could say, 
for the appreciated gentleman signed to me at this 
moment to be dumb, and look where he had placed 
his finger; and, after flinging his black cloth upon 
the camera, and extracting something from it with 
the aplomb of a dentist mn. a tooth, he hid him- 
self hurriedly in the , cupboard. I rose to go 
towards Xantippe’s table, but her husband’s ears 
were open, though the chemistry he was engaged 
in was supposed to be all-absorbing, and he stopped 
me before I had gone a step. 

‘Don’t move!’ was his sharp order, rumbling 
out of his shut-up cupboard like the beat of drums. 
‘Don’t move yet! Ill take another of you first.’ 

Very conscientious of him, I thought, as I retook 


my seat. And then—The good people want new 


small self to the front to offer me an explanation. 
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rtraits for their newly arranged show-case after 
their alterations, and this is only a ruse to reserve 
a copy of mine! And as this new reading came to 
me, | sat much more imposingly on the chair, and 

osed my head as attractively as it would go. 
Bince they wished to have my portrait, for their 
sake it should be as good as I could make it. 

‘Yes, the big operator resumed, once more at 
his camera, taking in and out his plates; ‘I was 
offered a gover’ment place myself, I was; but I 
didn’t take it—I staid where I am—the pay wasn’t 
enough. They’d only give five guineas a week, 
and I was paying my operator two guineas myself. 
then.—And what’s five guineas a week, you know! 
Why, I should be wanted to travel about—to 
Scotland, and the Ilerwight, and all manner of 

laces; and a sovereign don’t go very fur, you 
now, when you come to go them long distances 
by train !’ 

I accepted the good man’s position, when I had 
been again taken, and was once more free ; and no 
one, surely, could have negatived it. 

‘And now,’ he began, emerging once more from 
his wee laboratory, and coming to where I was 
watching Xantippe’s pasting, ‘you shall see both 
the portraits, and have which one you like. This 
one—this is the last—is a capital one, and when 
it’s coloured, it’ll look fine.’ 

Ha, ha! I thought—the old battle about the 
tinting. Well, I have faith in my now twice-tried 
resolution ; so for a little dalliance before we begin. 

‘I am watching your wife, I remarked easily, 
feigning I did not hear. ‘How clever she seems at 
all this sort of work.’ 

‘She wouldn’t do for a photographer’s wife if 
she warn’t,’ blurted out the operator, as though he 
could change his wife as easily as his doorman, if 
} she didn’t suit. 

‘She must do pretty nearly as well as you, I 
f said again, still feigning to overlook the photograph 

held out to me, and only taking notice of Xan- 

tippe’s smiling face. ‘ How useful she must be.’ 

‘Ah!’ the man said, led to explanation by 
interest in his art, ‘there’s a many things a 
female can do in photography, there is ; but there’s 
one part she ought never to go into—she ain’t fit for 
it.—The dark closet! Too much work for the’ead !’ 

As Xantippe acquiesced with a look and a good 
many nods in this Blue-Beard arrangement of her 
husband’s, I had only suppressed amusement to 
give to it, and passed on to discharging the first 
shot in the little forthcoming war. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ I cried, as if at that moment 
| conscious of the portrait being thrust under my 
| eyes—‘thank you. That will do nicely. I am 
! much obliged.’ 

The operator, however, was equally on the alert 
as I, ‘You shall see the two,’ he parried—the 
first and this. And’—to prepare me before the 
disappointing exhibition—‘ you know, of course, 

| how badly they look before they’re coloured ?” 

‘No, I don’t? I answered. ‘I think they look 
badly after they are coloured ;’ and I put down 

| my money as though the thing were quite decided. 

Xantippe laid her hand yy the money with 
queer avidity (it was exactly the price of two 

| portraits), and her husband took up arms. 

*You’ll be very cory, the man argued. 
what ’s the expense? why, a mere nothin’ !’ 

‘Really, I prefer it as it is, I said. 

) saying exactly what I mean.’ 


‘And 


‘I am 


‘Ah!’ Xantippe put in here glibly, abetting her 
husband with a repetition of her nods and smiles, 
‘you don’t know how nice they look with a little 
tint on’em! You can’t tell!’ 

‘O yes, I answered, smiling with benignant 
unsuspicion at this feminine pertinacity, ‘I do 
know, and I can tell, nicely’ 

‘Look there, then!’ cried Xantippe, executing 
as sudden a manceuvre as ever won bond fide battle ; 
and she pushed into my hands the first portrait 
her diplomatic husband had taken of me, all 
framed, and gilt, and coloured, so that, for mere 
shame, I must have it, whether I would or not! 
And the little shrew positively chuckled. She 
overran with rapid little nods and smiles. 

‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ I laughed out heartily. 

No wonder the man had given me the second 
sitting! The two had plotted this waylaying, had 
entertained me during its short hatching, and here 
was I, the conqueror conquered, in such amuse- 
ment at the duet of business dexterity, I had not 
the heart to say it should not win! 

‘You are wonderfully clever,’ I exclaimed, going 
on with my laughter still. ‘Really, I don’t know 
which is the cleverer of the two!’ 

Small Xantippe, woman as she was, thought I 
was captured by her singularly skilful colouring ; 
and her little head rose, and her smiles came, and 
her hands stroked her sides with pride. ‘It do 
look nice, don’t it?? she gloried. ‘There’s the 
laylock there, and the dark-brown here, like life to 
a pin!’ And I did not undeceive her, but, still 
laughing, went away. 

It was a singular door through which I arrived 
at the next studio, It was a hole in the ceiling 
of a cheap confectioner’s shop, through which one 
went up and up like a tremulous ‘ property’ in a 
play. And it was singular how I was prevailed 
upon to go there. I was deeply studying the 
show-case appertaining to it, when the owner 
accepted the challenge my looking was to him, 
and approached me. 

‘You are the worst side of the case,’ he said, in 
a nice fluent voice, and very politely. ‘ Would 
you do me the favour, if it is not too much trouble 
to you, to come round this other side ?’ 

e was a real cavalier. Dingy, of course—a 
cavalier, perhaps, when his party had been dis- 
comfited ; but a regular Prince Rupert man for all 
that. And he was tall, and bronzed, and handsome, 
with a red-brown moustache ; and he wore a soft 
hat, that sat on him in seventeenth century fashion, 
and only wanted a plume and glittering buckle to 
make it the thing itself. 

‘This side, if you will be so good,’ he repeated. 
‘Pray, do me the iow to look this way.’ 

. There is a beautiful thing there,’ he announced, 
pointing to the portrait oceupying the a 
@honneur. ‘We are particularly successful in 
cartes—and in vignettes ;’ for my eyes had fallen 
on one of these last, instead of implicitly following 
the direction he indicated, and he had wisdom 
enough to care only for the making of a breach— 
not which way it was effected. ‘ Vignettes are the 
best of photographs, in my opinion; and it is a 
style that you would do in beautifully. Iam so 
convinced of this,’ continued the cavalier, coming 
out with his masterpiece of insinuation, ‘that if 
you can spare the time to sit, and will allow me, I 
will take a portrait of you, just to keep for my- 
self |’ 
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I was thrown right over by this, of course ; and 
vanquished, I went in. 

The next artist I visited was fat, aged, and 
frowning, in his shirt-sleeves, and on a wooden leg. 

‘Can you take my picture at once ?’ I asked him. 

I was favoured with a sharp sour look and a 
testy scowl. 

‘I am in a hurry,’ I explained ; ‘I have no time 
to wait.’ 

‘I can take you, gruffed out the old lameter, his 
voice as surly as his look. ‘Go up!’ 

‘Tf I am incom’ I began. 

‘I can do you,’ repeated the lameter as surlily 
as before. ‘Go up!’ 

And when I was up, the old fellow stumped 
himself to me, and began to screw my head into 
the iron rest with considerably more than neces- 
sary force. 

‘I can sit still,’ I said, hating the imprisonment : 
‘I don’t want this!’ 

‘ What ?’ screamed the old man, deafened by the 
clatter of his wooden leg upon the floor—‘ what ? 
Eh?’ 

‘I don’t want this!’ I shouted: ‘I can sit still!’ 

‘You can’t sit still?’ screamed the old man 
interrogatively. 

‘I can sit still!’ I repeated: ‘I can do without 
this rest !’ 

‘Oh!’ yielded the old fellow. 
then.’ 

I did; and was that much more comfortable. 
But every other little word I had with my vis-a-vis 
was in the same quarrelsome style. 

‘Put your head more to the right!’ he cried, 
when, after much clatter and fussiness, his plates 
were prepared. ‘ Look out there !’ 

‘So?’ I asked, turning, as I thought, the way he 
indicated—‘ so ?’ 

‘No!’ he roared ; ‘to the right! There!’ 

‘So?’ I asked again, with, possibly, an aggra- 
vating smile. 

‘No!’ he roared once more ; and he made right 
at me with his stump, stump, stump, and seized 
my head and twisted it, and would ioe liked to 
wrench it off, I am sure. 

A different character entirely was revealed to 
me by Photographer Number Six. In person, this 
gentleman was short, and round, and young; in 
manners, he was peevish and desponding. 

‘You lean too backward,’ he cried, in a pining 
voice, from behind the camera when he was 
operating: ‘ sit straighter up,’ 

I stiffened my back as well as fatigue would let 
me, and altered the position of my eyes. 

‘Now you’ve got your eyes higher than your 
head,’ was his peevish complaint. 

I laughed. ‘ How can they be?’ I asked. And 
the young man laughed faimtly with me, and put 
his remark in less equivocal terms. 

‘You’re shewing your teeth, was his next 
accusation, before my smile had quite died away. 

‘No wonder!’ I reminded him; ‘besides,’ I 
added, ‘I generally do !’ 

‘Then,’ conceded the artist, ‘shew them now. I 
don’t hold with people going again’ nature. Stick 
to nature.’ 

My next ‘subject’ was his near neighbour—a 
handsome woman, young, and a widow. She had 
a firm voice, and a rapid, busy way of doing her 
work, that shewed her evident conviction that if it 
were to be done, then ’twas far best it should be done 


‘Do without it 


quickly. She might have been tender and down- 
eyed enough once ; but now she had the ‘ operating’ 
branch of a brisk photographic trade to carry on ; 
she had children to keep, and rent to pay; and 
what was there for her but to turn tigress, and 
clutch at what was needful for her with vivid 
paw? Room was scarce with her too; so her 
children, having no definite place in which to play, 
obtruded themselves into her business precincts, 
and thereby taxed her patience. One of them 
came tumbling out into a near passage, hushing an 
empty hat and shawl in baby-fashion ; but this 
poor mother had no time or temper for a smile 
at the pretty mimicry. Vexation bristled from her 
instead. 

‘Be off!’ she harried out, with hand and voice 
both upraised. ‘Play with that best hat again, 
and I’1l be after you!’ 

Then the woman who was her helper made more 
of her hot words fly. She was a pallid dawdling 
creature—a widow too!—who only par-cleaned 
the little squares of glass given her, and returned 
them so that specks and streaks could still be 
damagingly seen. 

‘ This won't do!’ cried the superior soul. ‘ This 
won't get your living. You must work hard, my 


everything !’ 

Severe philosophy this; and severer still to 
have been forced to live the life that led to it. 
There were two women, too, in the room, whose 
lines had fallen in such different places. They 
were loose red-haired hoydens, who had bounced 
up into the studio, dragging with them a gallant 
as boisterous as themselves, and him they had just 
succeeded in coaxing to sit, and to treat them each 
to a sitting. The only anxiety of the girls was 
for each to outvie the other, and get all favours for 
herself alone. 

‘Give it me when it’s done,’ lured one of them. 
‘Do; there’s a dear!’ 

‘ Aw,’ cried the other, ‘ that’s a shame. It ought 
to be for me. You like me best, dear, don’t you ?’ 
and her wide arms were about the lover’s neck, 
with a close hug. 

‘What a lark!’ was the man’s cry, chuckling at 
the rivalry, and shrewdly avoiding saying which 
way his vote should go. ‘I see. Let’s all be 
took in a mob!’ 

They were harmless, all. It was only their 
hilarity and irresponsibility that made them notice- 
able. There was serious life in store for them, of 
course, even as there were sunny spots lighting up 
the struggle of the artist-widow. She had a large 
jug of the pretty Rhine pottery on her window- 
sill, sent her, she said, from Germany full of butter ; 
and they had let their lover go from them, to call 
together some other convives to add to his promised 
‘mob ;’ and I saw him, a street or two further on, 
revelling in a noisy public-house, with perfect 
oblivion of the quest on which he had gone. 
Things are balanced more evenly than, at first sight, 
could be supposed. 

A singular scene was enacted before me in the 
rooms of photographer the last. In common with 
all my artists, he was only rich enough to occupy 
a small part of a house ; and in one of the many 
homes a roving life had led him into, a fellow-lodger 
had incessantly aggravated him by putting a certain 
door wide open, when he had been equally deter- 
mined that it should be shut. A petty thing this ; 


good woman—as hard as we all have to do for {| 
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but the annoyance had so galled and worried our 
hotographer, that the memory of it rushed upon 
im green and sapful when the woman who had 
been his antagonist presented herself, during my 
visit, to make ‘his wife a friendly call. 

He came face to face on her, as he emerged from 
his dark cupboard ; and because he only looked 
from under his thick eyebrows, and did not speak, 
his wife asked if he had forgotten who it was. 

He merely looked again—being a broad black- 
whiskered fellow, seemingly mighty strong. But 
he growled an answer out at last. It was ‘No. 
I know the sulky thing. I ain’t likely to forget. 

The woman had no resentment for this. She 
folded her hands on a heavy basket of vegetables she 
had rested on the table ; she shrugged her shoulders 
a little ; looked down; grinned; and was dumb. 

‘I know her, the man cried again, taking the 
smiles and silence (as they were meant) as so much 
confession and repentance. ‘ She blackguarded me 
once for an hour, J remember, 

The woman gave a downright laugh then. She 
had come off conqueror from this long vituperation, 
it was clear, and she knew how hard to be forgiven 
was such vanquishing; but she had not miscal- 
culated when she had thought the olive branch 
would now be accepted. 

The man held his hand out for it in his own 
rough way. It was only by a kindly question, but 
that was quite enough. ‘ How’s Mat a poddlin’ 
on now ?’ he asked. ‘ Pretty square ?’ 

After which, the big fellow opened his breast 
quite. ‘I’m a precious rough customer, I am, you 
know,’ he said. ‘ Precious rough if I’m treated 
to abit of tongue! I’d be gentle if folks would 
let me; but I think nothin’ of chuckin’ a fellow 
out of winder when I’m riled!’ 

So, speaking of his passions as of something over 
which he had no control, as of a sort of whirligig 
firework that would go off if anybody touched it, 
the woman accepted his position thoroughly, and 
the amende was made. I did not wait for the 
smoking of the pipe of peace ; it was enough for 
me to have seen it produced, and I walked away. 


WRECKS. 


Tne old English law relating to wrecks was founded 
upon principles analogous to those by which the 
seaman who fell overboard was punished by his 
captain for being out of the ship without leave. 
If a merchant was so unfortunate as to lose his 
ship, and the wreck was cast upon the shore, it 
was claimed by the king, as the ultimate owner 
of everything in his kingdom, on the ground, that 
the merchant had evidently parted with his pro- 
perty. It made no difference if the merchant was 

nown, or if he came ashore himself out of the 
wreck; the law completed the ruin which the 
elements had hesitated to finish; and the poor 
wretch was obliged to submit to a spoliation which 
must have made him regret his advent to the 
inhospitable shore. 

This was considered to be too ‘hard lines,’ even 
in feudal days; and Henry I. decreed that if any 
man escaped alive from the ship, it should not be 
deemed ‘wreck,’ in the sense of giving the king 
ownership in it. Henry II. enlarged the terms 
of this order by saying, that if man or beast 
remained alive, it should not be king’s wreck ; but 
the law continued to give the king ownership where 


all the voyagers were drowned, even though it 
might be known who was the rightful owner of 
the lost ship. Richard I., on his way to Palestine 
in the year 1190, granted a charter, ‘ for the love of 
God, and the health of his own soul, and the souls 
of his ancestors and successors, kings of England,’ by 
which he relinquished all claim to wreck throughout 
his dominions, and declared that every shipwrecked 
person escaping alive should retain his goods; and 
that if any one died in the ship, his sons or 
daughters, brothers or sisters, as they might be his 
heirs, should have his property; but if he had 
no such relations, the king should have his chattels. 

Edward I, ‘ the English Justinian,’ first reduced 
into the shape of a positive law the principles 
concerning wreck which had been enunciated by 
Henry I. and II., and by King Richard. By the 
fourth chapter of a statute passed in the third year 
of his reign, it was agreed ‘that where a man, a 
dog, or a cat escape quick out of the ship, that such 
ship nor barge, nor anything within them, shall 
be adjudged wreck.’ Goods saved from wrecks were 
ordered to be in the custody of the town nearest 
the scene of the disaster; and if any man could 
prove within a year and a day that they belonged 
to him, he was to have them: if not claimed, the 
goods, or the proceeds of the sale of them, were 
to belong to the king. Any one doing contrary 
to this was to be ‘awarded to prison, and make 
fine at the king’s will, and yield damages also,’ 
This good law was the foundation of all subsequent 
legislation on the subject, though, as time went 
on, it was found necessary to particularise a little 
more what was and what was not wreck, and to 
define more exactly the obligations of those who 
might ‘assist,’ as the French have it, at shipwrecks 
a misadventures by the sea. 

Disputes appear to have arisen at various times 
as to the title to wrecked goods for which no 
owner appeared. They of the household quarrelled 
amongst themselves when it came to a division 
of the spoil, and a law was needed to settle the 

uestion. It was ordered by a statute of Edward 
iL. confirmed by other statutes since made, that 
‘the king shall have wreck of the sea throughout 
the realm,’ whenever the real owner or his repre- 
sentatives cannot be found. The same statute gave 
him ownership in all whales and sturgeons caught 
within the kingdom. 

This was the law applicable to wrecks until 
quite modern times—the king was owner of ship- 
wrecked vessels or goods for which no owner 
appeared ; his right was set aside on the appear- 
ance of the owner or his representatives within a 
year and a day ; and those who were instrumental 
in saving the wreck were to be paid for their 
trouble a reasonable sum, which was called 
‘salvage.’ For the wrecks themselves, there is 
reason to think they were many and disastrous, in 
days when men navigated by sight, that is, by 
headlands and landmarks, and not scientifically, 
by means of compass and a reckoning, and when 
the appliances which now exist for saving life 
and property imperilled by the sea had not any 
being, even in the thoughts of man. Questions 
must constantly have arisen respecting the right 
to shipwrecked goods, and the amounts which 
should be paid for salvage ; and it is to be feared 
there was a continuous necessity for enforcing the 
king’s ultimate right to wreck of the sea, in order 
to prevent the tendency there was in the coast- 
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dwelling people to insure, by processes more or 
less nefarious, the wreck coming within the defini- 
tion laid down by Henry I. and Edward I. There 
is reason to think that the practice was not an 
uncommon one for the survivors of a ship’s crew 
to be made away with by the coast-men, on the 
principle of dead men telling no tales, and because 
it was hoped that a large share of plunder might 
be obtained and secreted before the royal officers 
or the agents of the owners could put in an appear- 
ance upon the scene. It is right to notice here 
that the evil reputation for wrecking which at no 
distant date was monopolised by the Cornish coast- 
men, was at one time the common P my mead of 
all dwellers on the English coasts, for there is 
abundant proof that it was only because of the 
means of repression which existed in other parts, 
and which could not, by reason of the wildness of 
the country, be introduced into Cornwall, that the 
men of north, south, and east were more virtuous 
than their brethren in the west. 

The notion which existed, that wrecks were the 
natural property of whosoever could come at them, 
was not, after all, very extravagant; and this 
notion being once entertained, there were not many 
steps between it and a system by which that 
natural property was secured to the finders. In 
out-of-the-way places without ready communication 
with the interior, wrecks might occur, and no one 
be any the wiser, but for the tell-tale evidence 
of one or two half-drowned wretches who might 
survive the assaults of the ocean. Why not pre- 
vent the evidence? The temptation was very 

t. Ifthe evidence was suppressed, there was a 

e harvest to be made; if allowed to be given, 
there might be but a poor salvage allowance to 
recompense for all the trouble and risk of saving 
the goods. It was in cases where this temptation 
was powerful above the virtue of the people to 
withstand it, that such things were heard of as 
‘ fettling the head with a brick,’ interments of half- 
dead bodies, and other means of getting rid of 
uncomfortable proofs. A system which admitted 
of such things as these, admitted, after a short 
education, of itive acts calculated to bring 
about shipwrecks ; and the wreckers advanced from 
the position of negative agents in the destruction 
of life and property, to that of active destroyers. 
They hung out false lights, concealed known 
beacons, and ‘hobbled the white horse.’ The last- 
named process consisted of tying a lantern on to 
the tail of a horse, which was led up and down the 
shore: the light from the lantern shone out sea- 
ward, and moving irregularly, and swaying to and 
fro with the motion of the horse, deceived mariners 
with the idea that it was a ship’s light at sea. 
The vessels were intended to stand on and to take 
the ground at a spot convenient to the wreckers. 

If precedents were wanted as warrants for such 
behaviour, it seems they might have been found in 
plenty. Wrecking is a sin older than the first 
maritime code of laws which Richard I. drew up 
and published under the title of the Laws of 
Oléron. These laws, consisting of forty-seven 
articles, are said to have been matured by Richard 
on his return from one of his Palestine trips, and 
to have been promulgated at the Isle of Oléron, 
from which they are named. From two of the 
articles, it appears that by ‘an accursed custom,’ 
prevailing, it is assumed, in the king’s continental 
dominions, the third or fourth part of ships that 


,. 


were lost belonged to the lord of the place on 
which the wreck occurred ; and that pilots willing 
to ingratiate themselves with these lords, purposely, 
‘like faithless and treacherous villains,’ ran the 
ships they had in charge on the rocks. The code 
declared that the lords, and all who assisted in 
plundering the wreck, should be accursed, excom- 
municated, and punished as robbers; that ‘all 
false and treacherous pilots should suffer a most 
rigorous and merciless death, and be hung up on 
high gibbets on the spot, as a warning to others, 
The wicked lords were to be tied to a post in the 
middle of their own houses, which were to be set 
on fire at the four corners, and burned with all 
therein. The sites of the houses were to be con- 
verted into a market-place for the sale of hogs and 
swine ; and all the goods of the offender were to 
be confiscated to the use of the aggrieved persons. 
If ‘people more barbarous, cruel, and inhuman 
than mad dogs,’ murdered shipwrecked folk, they 
were to be plunged into the sea till they were 
half dead, “a then drawn out and stoned to death. 
It was also provided by the Laws of Oléron, as a 
check upon pilots, that a pilot who —, 
or cargo through negligence or other cause shoul 
make good the loss, if he had means to do so; if he 
had not, he was to lose his head. It was, however, 
ordered that before proceeding to cut off the pilot’s 
head, the master and mariners ‘must be sure he 
had not wherewith to make satisfaction.’ 

These Laws of Oléron were the model upon which 
all maritime codes were formed in Europe; and 
they remained in force, supplemented by a few 
explanatory statutes, till quite modern times. In 
George II.’s reign it was found to be necessary 
to remodel io be of wreck in very many parti- 
culars. The morality of pilots had not increased 
materially since Richard I.’s time, and the wrecking 
propensities of the people generally had grown 
apace, while the punishments provided by the old 
code were so much at variance with the spirit of 
the time, that they were inoperative, and no longer 
a terror to evil-doers. An act of George IL’s recites, 


that notwithstanding ‘the good and salutary laws - 


now in being against plundering and destroying 
vessels in distress, and against taking away ship- 
wrecked, lost, or stranded goods, many wicked 
enormities have been committed, to the disgrace of 
the nation ;’ and proceeds to lay down very stringent 
rules applicable to wreck and to wreckers. Death 
was the punishment prescribed for those who stole 
things from a wreck (‘whether any living creature 
be on board such vessel or not’), and for those who 
killed or prevented the escape of shipwrecked persons, 
or hung out false lights, with intention to brin 
any ship or vessel into danger. This law, whic 
was the foundation of the existing Merchant Shi 
ping Act, provided that pone ot the peace should 
ve power to search places and people suspected 
of harbouring goods stolen from wrecks, and to 
send to jail persons who could not give a satis- 
factory account of shipwrecked g in their 
possession. Salvage was settled, and a tribunal 
was appointed to arrange any disputes concerning 
it, and other regulations were made for more 
thoroughly protecting the interests of shipowners, 
ship-insurers, and ships’ crews. When this act 
expired, many of its provisions were re-enacted in 
somewhat different shapes ; the punishment of death 
was commuted for a sentence of less severity in 
cases of theft, and additions were made to the old 
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law, so as to punish with life-long penal servitude 
the new crime of wilfully firing, scuttling, or casting 
away a ship, for the purpose of cheating owners or 
insurers. By a salutary law which struck at the 
root of systematic wrecking, the hundred or district 
in which the wrecking took place was made liable 
to pay the value of the property plundered. 

The existing law of wreck is to be found in the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 and its supple- 
ments. By them, the supervision of wreck, all over 
the kingdom, is given to the Board of Trade, whose 
officers are empowered to take charge of a wreck, 
to exercise magisterial powers in protecting it, to 
press into their service for the purposes of the 
wreck both men and carts and horses, to trespass 
if need be on private property, and to receive as 
owners all pieces of ship or cargo that may be cast 
on shore. In case of suspicion of foul play, the 
justices may hold a sort of inquest on the wreck ; 
and machinery is provided for securing the fullest 
investigation into the circumstances attending the 
loss. The question of salvage is exhaustively dealt 
with, and order is taken for the due custody of 
wrecked goods, the return of them to the owners 
on payment of salvage, and the sale of them by 

ublic auction if not claimed within a year and a 
) m Wreckers and their accomplices are provided 
for with fines, imprisonment, penal servitude, 
according to the degree of their offence ; but the 
case of fettling the head with a brick,’ preventing 
@ man’s escape so that he dies, and killing ship- 
wrecked people, is dealt with by the general law of 
murder, and no longer by any special statutes. 

Now, as formerly, the sovereign, or the lord of a 
manor to whom a grant of wreck has been made, 
is the ultimate owner of lost property ; and if after 
being in custody of the receiver of wrecks for a 
year and a day, the shipwrecked goods are not 
claimed, the proceeds of the sale, less the amount 
of the salvage, are paid to the crown or to the lord 
of a manor, as the case may be. 


STUBBS’S LUCK 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Less than kin, and more than kind. 


“WHEN are you going down, Stubbs?’ 

‘I don’t hoor not just yet, at anyrate, and 
perhaps not at all.’ 

‘Not go down at all! Why, my dear fellow, 
you couldn’t spend Christmas in this place: you’d 
drown yourself in Barnwell Pool.’ 

‘I spent last Christmas here, anyhow; and it 
was not so very stupid after all. I skated down to 
Ely, and stopped on my way back at that queer 
inn called Five-miles-from—anywhere at Upware ; 
had some fun in the fen, shooting and so on; and 
when the frost broke up, I got plenty of sculling 
without being obliged to twist my neck off looking 
out for muff-boats. Then the billiard-rooms were 
pretty well deserted, so that I was able to practise 
on nearly every table, and I improved my game 
immensely (as you know, old tellow). ‘Besides 
which, I went to town once or twice, to see a panto- 
mime or so; and, moreover, I did a good stroke of 
reading.’ 

‘Ah! that’s the way you get the pull of us, and 
beat ‘us at billiards as well as “book-learning.” I 
can’t say, however, that your picture has rom 2 me 
envious.’ 


So talked Laurence Horton and William Stubbs, 
as they walked arm in arm down Trumpington 
Street from Unity College, Cambridge, to the 
railway station. Horton had left his luggage to 
follow by ’bus, preferring to go afoot, for the 
pleasure of Stubbs’s company, and for the cir- 
culation of the blood. They went swinging along 
at a very fair pace; the snow was scrunched noisily 
beneath their feet ; the icicles glittered like barley- 
sugar in the rays of the wintry sun ; the sky was 
clear and blue above their heads ; and they gloried 
in the freshness of the eager air. For the date of 
their walk was many years ago; there were frost 
and snow at Christmas then; and December and 
May had not changed months. 

Of the two young men, Horton was considerably 
the taller: he had dark curly hair, friendly looking 
gray eyes, a pale face, a slight figure, and an air 
of easy self-possession, which neither rudeness nor 
haughtiness could easily ruffle. Stubbs’s hair was 
light brown ; his eyes were of a soft, deep, melting 
blue ; his face was fresh-coloured, and his figure 
particularly graceful ; but he walked with just the 
slightest approach to a swagger, and his expression, 
had not the softness of his eyes been remarkable, 
would have struck a stranger as being full of 
defiance. The explanation was not difficult. Stubbs 
was one of those of whom it might have been 
said: ‘Hit him hard; he has no friends.’ Not 
that he was unpopular in his college ; indeed, there 
was not a greater favourite. It was certainly a 
very small college, but there was not a man in it 
who did not know and like Stubbs, who was captain 
of their boat, their best bowler, their second-best 
billiard-player, and one of their best scholars. But 
then these are not generally the friends who can 
push you on in the world; they are your rivals 
and opponents, not your patrons and helpers. And 
Stubbs had become early acquainted with grief. 
Death had hob-and-nobbed with him when he was 
but a babe. At eight years of age, he became an 
only child. At nine, Death found him out again ; 
and even strangers were moved to tears as the little 
chief-mourner, with streaming eyes and a child’s 
frank sobs, his footsteps cumbered by his long black 
cloak, stumbled weeping towards his father’s grave. 
There was after this a respite of six years, during 
which Death was busy with other prey ; and then 
the Devourer returned to his favourite quarry. 
Mrs Stubbs was reunited to the Rev. Willian 
Stubbs beneath the communion-table of the church 
he had died in serving ; and William Stubbs, junior, 
was relationless and alone. And the little money 
which had come to him was just enough, in addition 
to the exhibition he had won at a public school, to 
keep him on an equality with his comrades during 
the usual university career. 


Now Horton had heard at odd times scraps of 


Stubbs’s personal history, and it struck a chill to 
his kindly heart to think that Stubbs should spend 
in solitary isolation the season which to Laurence 
was a time of multitudinous merriment and con- 
tinual gaiety. And theirs was no common 
friendship ; they had been together in many a 
well-contested boat-tace, when Stubbs’s voice had 
cheered on the crew, and his ‘Now for it!’ had 
preceded a spurt which had drawn shrieks of 
admiration from the red-shirted, blue-shirted, pink- 
shirted, and striped-shirted demons who ran and 
leaped and yelled upon the bank. They had ridden 
side by side and fence for fence when the jumps 
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were stiff and the pace alarming, and each, as he 
recovered from a stunning fall, had seen the face of 
the other bending anxiously over him. They had 
spun, stroke for stroke, down the ice-bound Cam 
to the island famed for its abundant eels. On 
Barton Ponds, their burnished skates had flashed 
and whirred and droned in unison as they challenged 
each other to a trial of skill on inside edge and 
outside edge, in ‘circle’ and ‘spread-eagle,’ and 
‘Dutch roll, and ‘flying Mercury,’ and ‘bunch of 
currants,’ They had Par famous matches at 
billiards ; and they had read together the gems of 
Greek and the flowers of Latin. And so it came 
into Horton’s mind that this man Stubbs was more 
his brother than his acquaintance ; that his father’s 
house had a void which Stubbs could supply ; that 
his own double-bedded room demanded Stubbs to 
make it symmetrical. As, therefore, the friends 
were preparing to shake hands and part, says 
Horton abruptly : ‘Look here, old fellow; you say 
you’ve no engagement for Christmas: come and 
stay with us—come to-morrow.’ 

Stubbs looked blank as he answered: ‘I’d stay 
with you with pleasure, but—but’—— 

‘Oh!’ broke in Horton, ‘you’re afraid my 
people might object. I can only tell you the 
governor will be delighted. But I know you’re 
awfully proud, so I’ll get you a formal invitation 
from him. There, the train’s just off.—Good-bye, 
old boy.’ 


CHAPTER II.—STUBBS’S LUCK. 


As Stubbs walked home to college, he began to 
— upon the subject of Christmas. How would 

e like the Hortons and their fashion of spending 
Christmas-day? The last time he could recollect 
spending Christmas-day in a family, it had nearly 
been the death of him. It was a very religious 
family, and they observed the festal day religiously 
—that is to say, they went to church morning and 
afternoon, and afterwards gave themselves up to 
such serious eating and drinking that it was clear 
the seniors must be ill the next day, and the 
juniors most likely before morning. There was 
a general interdiction of all amusements except 
‘cross questions and crooked answers, if that— 
even when it is a game, and not a domestic habit— 
can be called an amusement (which Stubbs denied). 
And when Stubbs had inveigled one of the 
daughters, whilst mamma was out of the room, to 
play and sing with him a lively song, the other 
members of the family had looked undigested 
pudding at him; and mamma, hurrying back at 
the hateful sounds of joy, had asked : ‘ Whatever 
is the meaning of this? Isabella playing profane 
music! Can that be my Isabella ?? 

And Isabella had answered sulkily: ‘You ought 
to know best, mamma; I haven't altered much 
since you left the room, I imagine,’ 

Then mamma had asked poor Stubbs: ‘What 
would your poor mother have said, Mr Stubbs ?’ 

And Stubbs had replied: ‘I really can’t say for 
certain ; but I think she would have waited until 
we had quite finished, and then would have said: 
“Thank you, dears ;” at least that is what she 
usually said.’ 

So Stubbs had registered a vow in—well, the 
place where he always registered his vows—that he 
would never spend another Christmas-day with 
Isabella’s family. From that time to the present, 
Christmas-day had been to him a day of solitary 
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confinement: he had shut himself up in his own 
rooms and read hard; he had gone to bed early ; 
and a sense of void had come over him as his 
sleep went from him at the sound of distant merri- 
ment, and the silver voice of laughing maid caused 
bitter thoughts to the friendless man. He had 
never owned to anybody how lonely and sad he 
had been; but now all he had suffered in his 
loneliness came back to him, and he was glad that 
Horton had thought of him. It is true that he was 
unaccustomed to society; that he knew scarcely 
half-a-dozen families; and that he heartily dis- 
liked ‘going out ;’ but he ‘ believed in’ Horton (as 
the saying is), and was convinced that all would 
be right with the Hortons. It was, therefore, with 
no small pleasure that he received from Horton 
the following note : 


Grove Hovsg, Hien Becknam, December 22. 
Dear Stussps—The governor, who hopes you 
will excuse him for not writing in person, bids me 
to say that he will be really grateful to you if you 
will condescend to share my double-bedded room 
during our Christmas vacation, as I am such a bore, 
and annoy everybody so awfully when I have no 
suitable companion, that I make the house intol- 
erable. (You will understand that I am writing 
to dictation and under compulsion). So I shal 
expect you by the train which leaves Cambridge 
at 2 P.M. on the 24th. You must get out at the 
Reddenham Station, and I will drive over in the 
pony-chaise to meet you. Mind you come.—Yours 

always, LAURENCE Horton. 


If you refer to the guide (not yet published) to 
country-places which do not exist, you will observe 
that both Reddenham and High Beckham are in 
the county of Missex, not far from the river Spree, 
and that Reddenham Station is between Brox- 
bourne and London. Now, not every train stops 
at Reddenham ; Stubbs, therefore, with the usual 
thoughtfulness which characterises Cambridge men, 
intrusted his luggage to a porter, telling the place 
to which he wished to go, and asking whether 
there would be any change of carriages. The porter 
answered ‘No,’ and received a shilling for his 
trouble, or, more correctly speaking, for releasin 
Stubbs from possible trouble. But Stubbs woul 
have done better to refer to a time-table, or to ask 
his question of the guard of the train, for at Brox- 
bourne a voice was heard jumbling together (as 
only railway officials can jumble) the names of 
certain places, and adjuring passengers, who wished 
to get out at the places (the names of which it was 
impossible to make out), to descend forthwith and 
wait for a coming train. Stubbs considered that 
after his satisfactory interview with the porter he 
was absolved from all further bother, and travelled 
on contentedly until the train stopped again. 

‘ Tickets, please,’ said the collector. 

‘I want to get out at Reddenham,’ remarked 
Stubbs affably. 

‘Reddenham! Lord bless you, sir, you ’ve passed 
it ever so far. This is London, this is. You ought 
to have changed at Broxbourne. Didn’t they holler 
out ?” 

*O yes, said Stubbs; ‘they holler’d out enough 
to split themselves, but I couldn’t make out a word 
they said ; and the porter I gave my luggage to at 
Cambridge assured me I shouldn’t have to change. 

‘ Where did you take your ticket to, sir?’ 

‘To Reddenham,’ 
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‘Let me look at it, please?—Oh, all right— 
there ’s queer to pay: 

‘Come, that’s rather too bad: I’m taken to a 
place I don’t want to go to, and I’m to pay extra 
for it!’ 

‘I can’t help it, sir ; you’ll have to pay.’ 

‘There ’s your one-and-fourpence, then ; but how 
am I to get to High Beckham ?” 

The ticket-collector, having got his money, 
retired, as people usually do under the circum- 
stances, oak muttered something unintelligible ; 
but an antediluvian old lady, taking an interest 
in Stubbs’s youth and soft blue eyes, remarked : 
‘There’s a coach from the Black Bull in Aldgate 
every Saturday at three o’clock, . 

‘Thank you,’ replied Stubbs ; ‘ but I want to be 
there by six o’clock this evening, and it is only 
Wednesday,’ 

The old lady had no further suggestion to make ; 
so Stubbs was obliged to take a cab all the way, 
and, during his drive, had leisure to reflect upon 
the dismay he must have caused Horton, who he 
felt sure would have waited for him in the biting 
frost, and would chaff him terribly upon his usual 
luck ; for ‘Stubbs’s luck’ was a by-word at Unity. 


CHAPTER III.—GROVE HOUSE, 


A drive of more than an hour and a half (for 
the roads were slippery, though the horse was 
‘roughed’) brought Stubbs to the door of Grove 
House. It was a house which stood in its own 
grounds, and entrance was effected through a high 
wall towards the road, so that Stubbs could not see 
what the place was like. But a vigorous ring at 
the bell brought out a ruddy maid, who shrieked 
out immediately: ‘Oh, Mister Laurence, here’s 
the missin’ gentleman!’ And the cry brought 
Laurence himself to the gate. 

‘Your usual luck, eh, Stubbs?’ said Laurence, 
shaking his friend by the hand. ‘I saw you 
pass in the train, and wasn’t fool enough to 
wait ; so you needn’t apologise—Come in, old boy, 
come in; you’re just in time: old cook has been 
ringing the dinner-bell like mad, and the governor 
has just gone up to his room,’ 

Stubbs’s luggage was left in the hall, and him- 
self ushered into the drawing-room. There was 
no up-stairs drawing-room in cosy Grove House ; 
dining-room and drawing-room were both on one 
floor, on the same side of the ample hall; and on 
the opposite side of the hall was the comfortable 
study, which served on occasion as_breakfast- 
room. 

‘Come along, old fellow; Ill just introduce 
you to my sister, and then you can go and wash 
your hands,’ cried Laurence, preceding his friend 
to the drawing-room.—‘ Ellen, this is my friend 
Stubbs,’ 

The most elegant figure Stubbs had ever seen 
faced about at these words, and the owner, coming | 
forward from the fire-place, held out her hand 
without ceremony, and with a frank, beaming 
smile, saying in a voice which thrilled Stubbs 
with pleasure: ‘I’m very glad to see you, Mr 
Stubbs. We were quite prepared for some misad- 
venture, for the fame of your ill luck preceded 
you.’ 

And now entered Mr Horton, senior, who was 
Mr Horton, junior, with the inevitable changes ; 
wrought by age; perhaps, also, he had a little | 


more urbanity in his manner, and a little less self- 
contentedness in appearance. 

* How do you do, Mr Stubbs?’ said he heartily. 
‘I am very glad indeed to see you—Late! O dear 
no, not at all: I have only just come in myself.— 
Confound that woman ; she’ll pull the bell down? 

‘It is the third time, papa,’ said Miss Horton 
laughing, ‘and you know cook gets frantic then, 

‘O well, just take Mr Stubbs into your room, 
Laurence.—There’s hot water, Ellen ?’ 

‘Yes, papa. At least it was hot,’ added Ellen 
slily, when cook first began to ring the bell: ‘I had 
it taken up at once. 

‘Come along, Stubbs,’ cried hungry Laurence ; 
‘I’m almost famished ;’ and in three minutes cook 
was appeased, the soup was served, and conversa- 
tion was fitful and monosyllabic. But when the 
inner man had been solaced with soup, and old Mr 
Horton had said: ‘ A glass of wine with you, Mr 
Stubbs ; I’m very glad you ’ve come,’ and Laurence 
and Ellen had ‘joined them,’ and Laurence had 
laughed boisterously at the elaborate bow with 
which Stubbs (in honour, of course, of Ellen’s 
presence) had responded to Laurence’s careless nod, 
and had been duly reproved by Stubbs (supported 
by Ellen) for introducing college brusqueness into 
the family circle, the talking assumed a continuous 
flow. Atlength Ellen rose to leave the room, and 
Stubbs was not a little astonished at the coolness 
of Laurence, who shouted to his sister, as she went 
down the hall: ‘I say, Ellen, I’m going to leave 
this door open, and you leave the drawing-room 
door open, and play lots of waltzes, and sing lots 
of songs: it will be cheerful for Stubbs over his 
wine,’ 

Stubbs was about to protest ; but Laurence said: 
‘Pooh! she likes it ; don’t you, Ellen? 

And a laughing voice answered: ‘Oh, very 
much. You must let me know when you are 
stunned, Mr Stubbs, or I may go on too long—for 
sheer pleasure.’ 

Old Mr Horton chuckled with amusement ; and 
it was plain that the only son reigned lord-para- 
mount over Grove House. 

Stubbs had never felt so serenely happy in his 
life as upon that Christmas Eve, when he sat 
listening to the sweet, clear notes of Ellen Horton. 
But compliant Ellen was not tried very long. 
Laurence soon bade Stubbs to a pipe up-stairs (for 
the double-bedded room was not only a sleeping- 
chamber, but also a sort of study and divan), 
leaving old Mr Horton to his Quarterly and conse- 
quent nap, and dispensing with his sister’s services 
in the gracious words: ‘Shut up now, if you like, 
Ellen ; Stubbs and I are going up-stairs to have a 

ipe.’ 
: Thy servant heareth,’ replied Ellen with a 
laugh, but continued to carol for her own enter- 
tainment; and it is my private opinion that 
Stubbs, had he been asked, would rather have gone 
into the drawing-room to Ellen than have followed 
Laurence into the atmosphere of tobacco. But he 
was not asked. He was offered a pipe, and Stubbs 
had never been known to refuse that offer. When 
the two friends had imbibed sufficient nicotine, 
and acquired sufficient disagreeableness of odour, 
they descended to the drawing-room for a cup of 
tea. This was followed by a game of chess, another 
song or two from Ellen, and a display of frightful 

awns from Laurence Horton, who, saying he had 
skating all day, and was dog-tired, demanded 
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Stubbs’s opinion about going to bed. It was past 
ten ; they could have another pipe over the bed- 
room fire ; and it wouldn’t hurt either of them to 
go to bed early, as they had late hours enough at 
Unity. Stubbs was also tired, and ready for sleep ; 
so, with a salutation to Ellen, and a smile at old 
Mr Horton, who was napping in his chair, they 
took their candle and retired. 


CHAPTER IV.—AN APPARITION. 


Stubbs had hardly fallen asleep that night when 
he awoke with a sound of bell-ringing in his ears. 
Half-asleep, half-awake, he fancied he could hear 
the opening and shutting of an outer door, then 
the whispering of soft voices on the stairs, and the 
subdued sounds of silver laughter at the entrance 
to the opposite chamber. But he was soon aslee 

in, and in the morning had nearly forgotten all 
er it, when, having interchanged at the break- 
fast-table ‘ Merry Christmas’ with his friends, he 
observed Laurence’s eyes fixed upon a ry egg- 
cup, and cup and saucer, which had all of them 
evidently been already used. 

‘Oh, Lucy didn’t stay at Mrs Kershaw’s, then ?’ 
remarked Laurence. 

‘No,’ said Ellen; ‘Mr Kershaw brought her 
home late last night, and she was afraid she would 
disturb your Highness’s rest, for she was merrier 
than ever. 

‘I didn’t hear anything, said Laurence.—‘ Did 
you, Stubbs ?” 

‘I’ve a dim recollection,’ answered Stubbs, ‘ of 
hearing something very pleasant, like the tinkle of 
a silver bell ; and though I wished to hear more, 
I grieve to say that I was too sleepy to’—— 

‘That is fortunate,’ interrupted Ellen, ‘or you 
would have heard something very like the roar of 
two madcaps. I am sure poor papa must have 
heard us down-stairs.’ 

Papa, trying to look severe, admitted that he 
did, and that he thought it very unseemly conduct ; 
oo which charge Ellen made no further defence 

to put her arm round his neck, and kiss his 
cheek, as she left the room on household affairs. 

Laurence and Stubbs strolled out into the 
garden, for the sun was bright though the frost 
was keen, to smoke the after-breakfast pipe ; and 
whilst the former went to speak to the gardener, 
whose cot stood hard by the garden end, the 
latter had time to make his observations on the 
place, and puzzle his brains in guessing who 
was Lucy. He paced up and down, and round 
and round, oanlinihe increasing his speed, for 
it was a nipping air, and he was chafing with 
the enigma, when, after one of the turns which 
set his back to the house, he heard a peculiar 
clatter on the path behind him. It came patter, 
patter, closer and closer, and it sounded like the 
tap of a dainty boot lightly struck on the frozen 
ground. He turned slowly round, and saw an 
apparition which startled his hat from his head, 
and his pipe from his mouth. The apparition was 
young and short, and wore a bonnet of the prevail- 
ing mode, but without a veil; so that the delicate 
skin, just stimulated by the frost; and the smooth 
black hair, hiding the tops of the ears; and the 
high, broad forehead ; and the deep-blue eyes, and 
the well-formed nose, and the rich red lips, and 
the teeth that seemed made for nothing coarser 
than smiles, and the dimpled chin, and the oval 


face, were all revealed to the naked eye. The 
apparition, moreover, held in one hand a black 
muff, and with the other lifted a black dress, over 
which was a hooded gray cloak, so as to shew just 


a few inches of red petticoat and white stockings . 


sprouting out of tiny black kid boots. The latter 
hand the apparition, having —_- ed the dress, 
stretched forth to the grateful Stu bs with modest 
unconstraint, and just the faintest blush, saying in 
tones which made his very heart to laugh: ‘ How 
do you do, Mr Stubbs? I’m so glad you have 
come.’ 

Stubbs was disposed to answer that he had 
never felt so well in his life, barring a slight 
tremor about the region of the heart and knees ; 
but he resisted, and replied simply: ‘You are 
very kind. Yes; I came last evening, 

‘And you and Laurence were so fatigued that 
ne gone to bed before I came home; I 

eard ’——. 

‘I assure you I had no notion you were expected, 
or—or ’—— 

‘Oh, don’t say anything polite, please ; I was 
only afraid I disturbed you—But where is Laurence? 
I want to wish him a “ ae Christmas.”—By the 
way, I wish you one, Mr Stubbs.—To the gardener’s, 
you say? Let us walk there; I’m so cold—Where 
is your pipe? You were smoking a pipe when I 
first saw you.’ 

Stubbs had ignominiously thrust it up his sleeve, 
and now produced it ruefully. 

‘Pray, go on,’ said the apparition ; ‘at least, if 
it is not out; and if it is, 1 daresay you have a 
match. I don’t mind it in the least; Laurence 
has drilled me too well for that.’ 

But who was she? She was not a bit like 
Laurence, or Ellen, or old Mr Horton. 

‘ Ah, Lu—glad to see you,’ said Laurence with a 
salute, the eald fraternal style of which seemed to 
solve Stubbs’s problem as she sprang forward with 
a ‘ Merry Christmas, Laurie, dear.’ 

‘Same to you, Lu,’ replied his worship coldly. 
—‘So you’ve made acquaintance with my friend 
Stubbs,’ 

‘Yes; Ellen told me I should find you both in 
the en, and as you were not there to introduce 
me, 1—I—no ; I declare, I never said who I am. 
It never struck me you wouldn’t know who I am, 
Mr Stubbs. I beg your pardon ; I’m’—— 

‘I ought to have known,’ interrupted Stubbs, 
‘that you are Laurence’s sister, 

‘Oh, what fun!’ said she laughing: ‘and I’m 
not; and yet my name is Lucy Horton. I’m 
Laurence’s first-cousin. My father and mother 
both died when I was quite a baby, and I have 
lived here ever since with my uncle, who is my 
father’s brother ; and I always call Uncle Horton 
papa, and he considers me his daughter.’ 

* Well, Lu, resumed Laurence, ‘have you been 
to the school this morning ?’ 

‘Yes, of course I have; that is why we didn’t 
meet at breakfast—you know that.’ 

‘Look here, Stubbs,’ said Laurence smiling ; 
‘Lucy goes out at unearthly hours on Sundays 
and Christmas-day, and all days of that sort, and 
teaches all the dirty little brats they can bribe to 
go to the Sunday school.’ 

Lucy looked grave and sad. 

‘Don’t talk of them like that, Laurie, she said 
gently. ‘Very few of them are dirty, and nearly 
all of them are so thankful for every little attention ; 
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or if they are not, poor little things, their parents 
are for them, 

Laurence laughed ; and ‘ What do you say about 
it, Stubbs?’ he asked. 

‘I should like to inquire whether it is not—on 
the Sabbath, at anyrate—breaking the fourth 
commandment,’ replied Stubbs smiling. 

Again Lucy looked grave and sad ; and ‘ Please, 
don’t joke about it, Mr Stubbs,’ she said so earnestly, 
that Stubbs swore inwardly he would lose his right 
hand first. 

And now the Christmas chimes pealed forth, 
calling Christian men to prayer; and a cheerful 
party were the Hortons and their guest, as they 
walked briskly along to the taper-spiyed, ivy- 
covered, simple-looking little church, not far from 
the ice-bound river. ‘There was a cordial greeting 
for many a friend, a Christmas-box for the blue- 
nosed sweeper ; and Lucy’s little pupils, in quaint 
red cloaks, bobbed generally to the party, and 
smiled affectionately at the teacher herself. Some 
of the smaller ones ran es up to her, and 
had a playful pinch of the cheek and a ‘Merry 
Christmas, dear,’ for their pains ; whilst the elder 
ones said: ‘ Servant, miss,’ not at all with a look 
of menial subservience, but with glances of love, 
as of those who frankly acknowledged obligations 
by no means humiliating. Stubbs experienced 
an unwonted sensation of peaceful content and 
devotional gratitude as he sat by Lucy in the 
ample pew, and as he listened to her voice, and 
joined his own with unusual fervour, and gladdened 
his eyes with the holly-twined pillars and the 
holly-formed letters above the altar, which had 
been carefully arranged in a segment of a circle, 
whereof the curve said: ‘Glory be to God on high,’ 
and the straight line: ‘Peace on earth, good-will 
towards men.’ 


CHAPTER V.—A FAMILY GATHERING. 


There was a joyous luncheon soon after church, 
for two carriages had arrived with welcome visi- 
tors. There were Uncle Tom and Aunt Maria, 
and Sister Mary with her husband James, and 
others not so closely related, and they all held out 
their hands to Stubbs, as if they had known him 
for many a year; and Stubbs felt, more than he 
had thought he could, that he was a link in the 
society of kindly men. And after luncheon, the 
hats sallied forth for a long walk, and the bonnets 
staid at home for exercise in the garden, or for 
womanly converse by the blazing hearth. 

After the bracing walk came the Christmas 
cheer ; and happy Stubbs sat next to Lucy. The 
talk flowed freely on with many an anecdote 
and many a jest; and when at last the drawing- 
room was reached, they sat in semicircle round 
the fire, and spoke of Christmas reminiscences : 
how one had been there who was now with 
the dead; how another would be thinking of 
them in a foreign land ; how another was absent 
by reason of feud ; and how good it is that enmities 
should cease at such atime. Then the strain grew 
more cheerful; and they conversed of love, and 
marriage, and children, as they wandered to the 
scenes of New-year’s Day and the dancing delights 
of gay Twelfth-night. Each could remember 
how at such a time symptoms had shewn them- 
selves in Jack and Gill which had betrayed their 
secret to observant folk, and had resulted in a 


trip by gray-horsed chariot to a fashionable 
church for change of name.  Isabella’s mother, 
Stubbs thought, should have been there to see how 
a Christmas evening could pass without profane 
music, and without ‘cross questions and crooked 
answers ;’ for the questions were pleasant and 
straightforward, and the answers of a similar 
character. But inexorable time brought round 
eleven o’clock, and with it came the clatter of 
hoofs and the drawing up of carriages at the door. 
Then the time-honoured butler of the house 
appeared with a two-handled cup upon a silver 
salver ; he placed it upon the table and retired, 
and Mr Horton whispered something to Laurence, 
who laughed aloud, and approaching Stubbs, said, 
with as much seriousness as he could assume : ‘1 
must beg you, old fellow, to shift your quarters, 
and sit next to me; an ancient ceremony is about 
to be performed.’ 

So Stubbs, who had been sitting between Ellen 
and Lucy, reluctantly left his place, and formed 
one extreme of the semicircle, of which old Mr 
Horton formed the other. Then the senior, taking 
the cup in his hands, turned to Aunt Maria, who 
was his next neighbour, kissed her affectionately, 
took a sip, and ed the cup to her ; and so it 
went round with kiss and sip until it came to 
Laurence, who, having Pose ee | it from Lucy, and 
having glanced slily at Stubbs, whispered to her 
something which caused her to bite her lip, and 
look steadfastly at the fire. He then, having 
handed the cup to Stubbs with the recommenda- 
tion to ‘take a good swig—it’s rare stuff,’ walked 
across and saluted his father, saying, on his return, 
to Stubbs: ‘ By the way, you might have liked to 
kiss the governor ; I daresay he wouldn’t mind.’ 

But old Mr Horton relieved Stubbs by shaking 
his fist at Laurence, and shouting: ‘ You’re an 
impudent young PUPPY; sir.—If.1 were pou, I’d 
kick him, Stubbs.’ And so with general laughter 
the guests departed, each having some invitation 
to impress upon the family, and each taking care 
to say to Stubbs: ‘You'll come, of course, Mr 
Stubbs ; you ll not expect any formal asking ?’ 


CHAPTER VI.—SLIPPERY GROUND. 


The Christmas vacation was passing joyously 
with Stubbs : there were skating, sleighing, billiards, 
dinner-parties, and dances with Ellen and Lucy 
for frequent partners. They were both beautiful 
dancers ; but there was about Lucy’s movements a 
grace which struck even the most unobservant ; 
she moved with the ease of a gossamer on the gale. 
Stubbs had been the pupil of both; for he had 
confessed his inability to waltz. He could shuffle 
through a quadrille, he had said, and could shamble 
through a polka, but waltzes and that sort of thing 
were beyond him. So Ellen and Lucy had taken 
him in hand ; and it must not be considered sheer 
stupidity on Stubbs’s part, if, when Lucy drew her 
dress aside to more conveniently shew him the 
steps, he was very slow to learn, and required a 
great deal of that elementary instruction (for she 
had the prettiest foot and ankle aig te | 
Moreover, Lucy skated exquisitely ; and, thoug 
Laurence was fond of long excursions to distant 
spots when the river was frozen, Stubbs was more 
pleased when his friend was lazy, and would stay 
at home to skate upon the garden-pond ; for then 
Lucy (who, of course, could not go everywhere) 
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would join them, and Stubbs had the privilege of 
taking off and putting on Lucy’s skates. On such 
an occasion, Lucy had said with a laugh: ‘Thank 
you, Mr Stubbs. Laurence says I ought to give 
you a copper.’ : 

‘We always give the lads coppers for putting 
our skates on,’ said Laurence. 

‘But I have no coppers, rejoined Lucy de- 
murely. 

‘They pay in different coin in Holland,’ re- 
marked Stubbs tremulously. 

‘Oh, do they ?’ asked Lucy. ‘Pray, how do they 
ay ?? 
? With the lips,’ answered Stubbs boldly. 

‘They speak their thanks, I suppose you mean,’ 
said Lucy archly. 

‘No; I do not: they—they—you can read all 
about it in books on Holland,’ stammered Stubbs. 

‘Ah! but this is not Holland, you know: I 
must take care to have coppers another time ;’ and 
away flew Lucy on the outer edge. 

And Stubbs said to his own heart: ‘Here, by 
God’s grace, is the one maid for me.’ 

At length the vacation was over, and Cambridge 
life began again. But Stubbs went back a new 
man. There was now a name which he blest 
when he rose in the morning, and when he lay 
down to rest at night. He had been objectless 
before, but now he would work with a view to an 
end. He had supposed he would glide naturally 
into holy orders ; he would now aim to be worthy 
of his vocation, and of her whose religion was no 
sham. He would also strive for high honours, 
that he might have a reasonable chance of clerical 
ong an Was it possible that Lucy guessed 

is feelings? Others certainly had ; for once at a 
dance, as he stood talking to pretty Emily Field, 
whilst his looks kept wandering to where Luc 
was dancing, Emily had said abruptly: ‘I thin 
Lucy the prettiest girl in the room.’ 

‘So do I—by far, poor Stubbs had admitted 
with more honesty than gallantry ; but Emily had 
only laughed good-naturedly, and said: ‘It is no 
use fishing for compliments from you, and I 
shouldn't Reve believed you if you had said any- 
thing else,’ for Emily Field was as candid as she 
was pretty ; and besides, there was some one, as 
- — very well, who did not at all agree with 

tubbs. 


CHAPTER VII.—WHAT THE STARS SAW. 


On flew hours, and days, and weeks, and then 
the Easter vacation came, and old Mr Horton gave 
Stubbs to understand that he and Laurence would 
be expected together. So he basked once more in 
Lucy’s smiles, which were banished only once 
through him. It was on Easter Sunday, and Lucy 
had put on a new bonnet. She had been quizzed 
about it by Laurence, and had acknowledged that 
she always made a point of putting on something 
new on so notable a day ; and then: ‘ Have you 
put on anything new, Mr Stubbs?’ she asked 
mnocently. 

‘Nothing but a new spirit,’ answered Stubbs 
irreverently. 

Then the sad, grave look came over Lucy’s face, 
and Stubbs felt stabbed to the heart, for he fancied 
her eyes grew dim with tears ; but she turned her 
head away hastily, so that he could not see; so 


On sped the weeks once more, and the May 


term brought plenteous leaves to the beautiful 
limes at the backs of the colleges, and cricket- 
matches and boat-races. And the Horton family 
went to Cambridge to see a boat-race, and the 
Unity boat made a splendid ‘bump, and Stubbs 

ulled stroke, and Lucy saw him. And when the 

ortons departed, old Mr Horton said: ‘ Well, Mr 
Stubbs, you’re one of us now, you know; you 
must come to us with Laurence for the Long Vaca- 
tion, if you’ve no other engagement.’ 

And Stubbs replied : ‘ Upon my word, sir, you 
are very good, and I wish I could. But you see I 
go in for my degree next time, and I am going to 
read with a private tutor this Long.’ 

‘Well, well, said Mr Horton, ‘at anyrate you 
can come to us for a week or ten days before you 
join your reading-party.’ And so it was arranged. 

Now, before the term was over, Laurence Horton 
and Stubbs had stumbled upon a topic of conver- 
sation which will crop up occasionally amongst 
young men at the universities and elsewhere. It 
was eyes—ladies’ eyes ; and Stubbs had maintained 
with considerable warmth that Lucy Horton had 
the most beautiful eyes in the world. Laurence 
had replied indifferently that it might be so, but 
that as he had always regarded Lucy as a younger 
sister, he had taken very little notice of them. 
They went on to noses, and it appeared that Stubbs 
had never seen any nose he liked so well as that 
which stood above the chin of Lucy Horton. 
Laurence whistled, and proceeded to mouths, when 
the mouth of Lucy Horton was pronounced by 
Stubbs the mouth of mouths. Hereupon, Laurence 
said abruptly: ‘Stubbs, my boy, you are spoony 
on Lucy,’ 

This very common but very disagreeable language 
applied to ‘the maiden passion for a maid’ is 
usually considered tantamount to a criminal charge, 
and the person to whom it is addressed is popularly 
anid as being ‘taxed’ with an offence, and it 
was therefore not without a slight blush that 
Stubbs replied defiantly: ‘1 know I am—what 
then ?” 

‘Oh, nothing,’ said Laurence; ‘J’ll give you a 
testimonial.’ 

And as Laurence was lord-paramount over Grove 
House, Stubbs should, in Laurence’s opinion, have 
considered the matter settled—but he didn’t. 

‘You see, old fellow,’ said Stubbs: anxiously, 
‘I’m doubtful about my circumstances,’ 

ne Pooh!’ replied Laurence ; ‘you'll get a fellow- 
ship’ 

vAnd if I do, observed Stubbs, ‘I shall have to 
give it up when I marry. The only way I can see 
is this: I believe I shall take a very fair degree, 
and so I may get a good mastership in a crack 
school, and take boarders. I confess I don’t quite 
like the notion; but do you think Lucy would 
object ?’ 

* Object !’ echoed Laurence ; ‘it’s just what she 
would like—a spotless parson and lots of children 
to look after, 

‘Ah! but think of the details. Think of little 
Jones, please, sir, as the ee would say, 
with the stomach-ache, and little Thompson with 
the mumps, and all sorts of miserable little Christ- 
ians with all sorts of horrible complaints.’ 

‘My dear boy, it’s just what Lucy would be 
great in ; she’d be like a mother to the whole lot.’ 

And so Stubbs determined that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of finding out how Lucy 


hurt was she by the slightest irreverence. 
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was minded towards him. It happened, therefore, 
on a certain evening in early June, when he was 
aying his short visit at Grove House, he said to 
ucy, as they sat in the drawing-room: ‘I wish 
you would sing me a favourite song.’ 

‘What is it ?’ asked she. 

‘ Il segreto per esse felice’ 

‘And pray, what does that mean in plain 
English ?’ growled old Mr Horton, who disliked 
‘outlandish’ words, as he called them. 

‘The receipt for being happy, dear papa,’ said 
Lucy.—‘1ll sing it with pleasure, Mr Stubbs, on 
condition that you afterwards sing La Donna é 
mobile.’ 

‘I'll not sing that, blurted Stubbs decisively. 

‘And pray, why not?’ growled old Horton again. 
‘What does that mean in plain English ?’ 

‘Woman is changeable, dear papa, answered 
oy. ‘Why will you not sing it, Mr Stubbs ?’ 

‘I would rather not,’ said Stubbs a little sulkily. 
*T will sing Com’ é gentil, or, Oh! summer night (to 
. the first words of the English version, Mr 

orton), if that will do.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Mr Stubbs ; it will do very well,’ 
answered Lucy, looking just the least bit in the 
world annoyed. 

The songs were ended, and, the evening being 
close, every one strolled into the garden for air. 
There was summer lightning playing about, and 
Stubbs and Lucy sat watching it after the others 
had gone indoors again. Stubbs suddenly drew 
his chair near Lucy’s, and said with some con- 
fusion: ‘Do you know why I asked you to sing 
that particular song ?’ 

‘Oh, was not that a beautiful flash?’ asked 
Lucy evasively. 

‘1 think I know “ the receipt for being happy,”’ 
continued Stubbs, moving his chair still nearer to 
Lucy’s. 

‘There’s another beautiful flash, was Lucy’s 
only remark ; and Stubbs asked somewhat angrily : 
* Can you guess why I wouldn’t sing that woman is 
changeable ?’ 

‘Because you are wilful, sir, answered Lucy 
archly, 

‘ Indeed,’ said Stubbs, ‘ that is not the reason.— 
Have you read the German poems I gave you ?’ 

‘Some of them ; and I think them charming.’ 

*Do you recollect The Three Students ?’ 

‘Oyes ; it is beautiful—so simple, and so pathetic.’ 

‘Did you see,’ Stubbs went on, ‘some pencil- 
marks against the words ken by the third 
student? Did you notice that I had translated 
them to the best of my ability: Thee I loved from 
the first, thee I love to-day; and I’ll love thee when 
all things have passed away? And did you know, 
Lucy, it was you that I meant ?’ 

Lucy turned away her head and said nothing, 
but slid her fingers into Stubbs’s hand. 

What scene the sheet-lightning afterwards illum- 
inated was witnessed by the stars alone ; and they 
winked upon it after their fashion. 

The consequence was that next morning Stubbs 
was closeted some time with old Mr Horton, and 
came from the interview with a smile of triumph. 


CHAPTER VIII.—STUBBS ‘ PASSES,’ AND PASSES 
AWAY. 


The reading-party broke up at the beginning of 
October, and each member of it went whither he 


listed until the day arrived when he must return 
to college. What need to mention that Stubbs 
went to Grove House? There was all he prized 
on earth ; and there he was proud to confess to 
himself that ‘ Stubbs’s luck’ was not so bad after all. 

At last the cruel day arrived when he and 
Laurence must return to college. And once more 
time flew, and Christmas was drawing near again. 

But Stubbs was not destined to pass it at High 
Beckham. ‘The mathematical examination was 
coming on in January; and mathematics and 
‘rheumatics’ were almost equally disabling to 
Stubbs. Fears were expressed even by his private 
tutor that he would not manage to ‘ pass ;’ and if 
he failed to ‘pass, he could not try for classical 
honours. Great, therefore, was the consternation 
at Grove House. All his future depended upon 
his ‘ passing ;’ a ‘ pluck’ looked like utter ruin for 
him. Every effort, therefore, must be made; 
nothing must occur to disturb his mind. It was 
ye eg then, by old Mr Horton, seconded by 

urence, supported by Ellen, and acquiesced in 
by conscientious Lucy, that correspondence between 
her and Stubbs should cease till the dreadful 
examination was over. She should indulge him 
with one long letter on Christmas-day, and, with 
that exception, he must try to forget that pens, 
ink, and paper were used for anything but mathe- 
matics. 

So Stubbs staid ‘up’ another Christmas, whilst 
Laurence went home to High Beckham ; for Stubbs 
was Laurence’s senior by a year. But Stubbs and 
I were in the same year; so we dined together on 
Christmas-day, and made moan together over our 
fate, and read together until the awful morning 
broke, when the doors of the Senate-house, at nine 
A.M., opened wide, and swallowed us up. 

Upon leaving the Senate-house, on the last day 
of the examination, Stubbs rushed like a madman 
to college, called at his tutor’s, obtained his exeat, 
or ‘leave to go away, and then flew to his rooms 
to strip off his cap and gown. To his astonish- 
ment, the outer door was open. It must be that 
his bed-maker was putting things to rights. He 
hastily opened the inner door, and by the dim 
firelight saw a sombre figure seated in his chair. 
The figure turned its head round—it was Laurence 
Horton. 

‘ Horton !’ cried Stubbs in amazement. 

‘Stubbs, old boy !’ said Laurence in a low voice; 
and as he rose from the chair and stood by the fire, 
Stubbs saw with a shudder that he was dressed in 
black. 

‘Stubbs, old boy, I’ve some very bad news,’ 
said Horton sadly. 

The other turned pale and trembled, but said 
not a word. 

‘It’s about Lucy, Stubbs. Do you think you 
can bear it ?” 

Stubbs simply nodded, sank into a chair, folded 
his arms upon the table, and buried his face in 
them. 

Horton laid a hand gently on Stubbs’s shoulder, 
bent down, and whispered. 

There was silence for the space of ten minutes, 
whilst Horton stood with his hands before his face, 
and Stubbs gave no outward sign of consciousness, 
save a heaving motion of the back and shoulders, 

At length, Stubbs looked up an older man, and 
said softly: ‘When—when—when?’—— He 


couldn’t complete the sentence. 
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‘This morning at six, said Laurence, knowing 
what the question should have been. 

There was another long silence, and then Stubbs 
said faintly : ‘I shall go at once—there is time to 
catch the train. Are you coming?’ 

Laurence nodded. A fly was brought, and the 
two friends went away together. As they travelled 
in the train Stubbs commanded himself sufficiently 
to ask for an account of what had befallen Lucy, 
and why they had not sent for him. She had been 
on the ice, Laurence said, on Christmas-day, after 
she had written her last letter to Stubbs; the ice 
had given way, and before she could be got out she 
had ‘been thoroughly drenched. No bad effects 
shewed themselves immediately, but when a day 
had passed she became alarmingly ill. She grew 
better, and then worse, and that morning she had 
sunk rapidly. ‘And why we did not let you know 
anything about it,’ said Laurence in conclusion, 
‘you will learn best when you reach home. We 
had no fear at first, and at last we had good reason 
for silence.’ 

Ellen would fain have accompanied Stubbs into 
the chamber of death, but he begged that he might 
enter alone ; so his grief was hidden from mortal 
eye. Clasped in one hand of the dead was a 
prayer-book which he had given her, and in the 
other was a paper, on which was written in pencil : 
* Good-bye, dearest Willie, till we meet It 
was at my request that you were told niles : it 
could have done me no good, and it would lene 
injured you. Forgive me if it seems unkind; I 
could not be unkind to you. Papa promised you 
should take this from my own hand.’ 

So there was bitter mourning in Grove House, 
= the hearts of the red-cloaked pupils were 

eavy. 

Stubbs ‘passed, but his performance in the 
classical examination was not equal to expectation. 
The examiners, of course, could not know that over 
all the papers they set hovered a sweet little face, 
and that all the words were turned to ‘ Lucy’ 
They put his name low down in the list ; and his 
co es talked of ‘ Stubbs’s luck.’ 

But Stubbs cared little where the examiners put 
him. He had made up his mind for a different 
life from that which Lucy would have shared with 
him. He was only one-and-twenty, and Mr 
Horton’s influence was sufficient to procure him a 
cadetship. So he departed for active life in India. 
He devoted himself to the practice of the sabre, 
and his swordsmanship was a matter of talk. In 
_— ° dangerous affair, with the once ruddy 
face begrimed with powder, and the soft blue eyes 
darting out fierce fire, he had plied his sword to 
terrible purpose, as he charged with his troop of 
irregular horse. And when Indian hate—whether 
called forth by greased cartridges, or long-borne 
tyranny, or natural malignity—broke out in open 
mutiny and murder, Stubbs and his troop did good 
service. Their Rhakee tunics, scarlet sashes, and 
picturesque turbans were regarded by the rebels as 
the outward garb of avenging furies. And thus it 
happened that on a day Stubbs came upon a party 
of rebel horse, commanded by the notorious } wd 
beer Singh, who was commonly called, from his 
bravery, ‘The Lion’ 

‘Remember, lads, the Lion is mine,’ cried 
Stubbs, as they galloped down upon the enemy ; 
and in a few seconds he and the Lion were hand to 
hand, Then Stubbs’s swordsmanship stood him in 


good stead, for he had no mean antagonist opposed 
to him. 

‘That was well meant, said Stubbs coolly, as he 
parried a vicious cut; but the Lion only grinned 
with rage. 

At it again they went, cutting and thrusting, 
and wheeling their well-trained horses. At last, 
the Lion left an opening, Stubbs gave point, and 
the Lion fell. A loud cheer rose from Stubbs’s 
men, but at that very moment a ping was heard, 
and Stubbs’s saddle was emptied of its rider. 


Over the Hortons’ pew, in High Beckham 
Church, is a marble slab with this inscription : 
‘Sacred to the Memory of Witt1am Srusss, late 
Captain, S—— Irregular Horse, who fell gallantly 
fighting against the Indian Mutineers, January 7, 
1858” And under a glass cover in Laurence 
Horton’s study at Grove House lies a little 
prayer-book, wrapped in a piece of paper. Pencil- 
marks are still faintly visible upon the paper, on 
which, as well as on the prayer-book, are stains as 
of blood ; for Stubbs had carried prayer-book and 
paper close to his heart; and the Hortons had 
regarded Stubbs as their relation. 


FRENCH BANK-NOTES. 


Tue French adopt a very elaborate plan of letter- 
ing and figuring their -notes, as a security 
against forgery. The notes are issued in groups 
called alphabets, of 25,000 each, comprising 25 
letters of 1000 each ; and the successive issues or 
alphabets are numbered in regular order. Not 
only is every note different from every other, in 
some of the symbols which it bears, but it tells 
how many notes of that particular denomination 
have been issued. M. Maxime Du Camp gives a 
particular instance, of a 1000-franc bank-note; it 
tells the date of issue at full, 25th May 1868; at 
two of the corners, the number 32 denotes the 32d 
alphabet, while a T denotes the particular letter of 
that alphabet ; in two other corners, 369 denotes 
the 369th note in the series or letter T; while 
0,793,369 denotes that there have been done to 
that date 793,369 notes, of 1000 francs each, printed 
and issued. Every note, in fact, has a kind of sur- 
name which assigns it to a particular family, and a 
kind of baptismal name which belongs individually 
to itself alone. From the mode in which they are 
printed, it is absolutely impossible that two notes 
can be quite alike ; and this offers a powerful check 
to forgers. The system adopted at the Bank of 
England is different in its symbolic arrangement ; 
but we have no reason to believe that it is less 
effective. 

Everything connected with the manufacture of 
the notes is managed with extraordinary care. The 
paper is made near Coulommiers, in an establish- 
ment expressly reserved for this purpose. A com- 
missioner, appointed by the bank, resides constant] 
at the mill. The paper is made by the hand method, 
in very small sheets for one note each. Each note 
bears a water-mark, which is changed according to 
a certain system. All the pieces of paper are closely 
examined in relation to their strength, dimensions, 
and purity; and so severe is the test, that sixty out 
of every Lenteal are rejected, and consigned to 
the pulp vat. The perfect sheets are packed in 
iron boxes, locked, sealed by the commissioner, 
and transmitted to the bank at Paris, where another 
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searching examination is made. The notes are 
packed in another and a larger receptacle, of which 
two high officials—the secretary-general and the 
comptroller—retain two keys; and without the 
concurrence of these two officials, the precious 
(though unprinted) bits of paper cannot be taken 
out of the strong box. 

So much for the paper. Now for the plates. 
Taking the 1000-franc note as a specimen, the steel 
plate for it cost M. Barre three years of labour ; 
electrotypes are taken from this plate, for printing 
from; and as 50,000 impressions can be taken 
before the electrotype is worn out, a succession of 
such casts will render it unnecessary to print from 
the steel plate itself. For notes of other and lower 
denominations, photographic as well as electrical 
agency is brought into requisition. An elaborate 
design is drawn on a large scale; a reduced photo- 

ph is obtained from this; a plate is engraved 
om the photograph; and electrotype casts are 
obtained from the plate. This intervention of 
photographic aid is said to render the processes more 
rapid, more sure, and less costly. The plate for the 
100-franc note is so exquisitely engraved that it 
took five years to prepare. 

When a new batch of notes is to be printed, an 
equivalent number of the choicely prepared and 
preserved sheets of paper is handed over to the 
superintendent of the printing-office. This office is 
among the inner buildings of the Bank of France, 
and is governed by very rigorous rules in all 
things. The operatives are all picked men, skilful, 
active—and silent. The sheets, the ink, and the 
matrixes of the plates are kept securely under lock 
and key until actually wanted. The printing is 
effected by steam-worked presses. The ink is blue, 
and its composition known to only a few of the 
authorities. An inspector goes his rounds during 
the continuance of the operations, watching every 
press, every workman, every process. A beautiful 
machine, distinct from the press, is employed to 
print the variable numbers on the note ; fed with 
sheets of paper, it will number a thousand of them 
in succession, changing the digits each time, and 
scarcely requiring to be touched meanwhile; even 
the removal of one note and the placing of another 
are effected by automatic agency. At every suc- 
cessive stage, the note is examined. So complete is 
the registration of everything, that a record is 
always at hand of the number of sheets rejected 
ever since the Bank of France was established, be 
it for defects in the paper, the printing, or the 
numbering. When the master printer has delivered 
up his packets of printed and numbered sheets, 
each note is stamped with the signatures of the 
secretary-general and the com a This com- 
pletes the creation of notes. The notes so created 
are kept in a strong box, of which the secretary- 
general and the comptroller have keys, and are 
retained until the day of isswe. The chief cashier 
tells the governor that he wants a new supply of a 
particular denomination of notes, the governor tells 
the council, the council tell the secretary-general 
and the comptroller, and these two functionaries 
open their strong box, and hand over the notes 
demanded. The notes at this time are not really 
money; they do not become so until the chief 
cashier has put his signature to each, and registered 
its number in a book. 

The life of a French bank-note is said to average 
two or three years, and does not terminate until 


the condition is very shaky indeed—crimpled, 
pierced with pin-holes, corner creases torn, soft, 
tarnished, decrepit while yet young. Some have 
been half-burned ; one has been found half-digested 
in the stomach of a goat, and one boiled in a waist- 
coat-pocket by a laundress. No matter; the 
cashier at the bank will do his best to decipher it ; 
he will indeed take an infinity of trouble to put 
together the ashes of a burned note, and will give 
the owner a new note or the value in coin, if 
satisfied of the integrity of the old one. The bank 
authorities preserve specimens of this kind,as curi- 
osities, minute fragments gummed in their proper 
position on a sheet of paper. Very few of the 
notes are actually and irrecoverably lost. During 
the last sixty-seven years, 24,000 bank-notes of 
1000 francs each have been issued, and of this 
number 23,958 had been returned to the bank by 
the month of January last: leaving only 42 un- 
accounted for. Whether these 42 are still in 
existence, or have been burned into uncollected 
ashes, or are at the bottom of the sea, or elsewhere, 
is not known. Of 500-franc notes, 24,935 have 
been returned out of 25,000. The bank holds 
itself morally and financially responsible for the 
small number of notes unreturned, ready to cash 
them if at any time presented. 

The bank sends the old notes again and again 
into circulation, if verified and usable; but they 
are examined first, and any that are too defective 
are cancelled by stamping a hole in them. These 
cancelled notes pass ben one official to another, 
and are grou in classified bundles; the book 
that records the birth of each note now receives a 
notification of its civil death; and after three 
years’ incarceration in a great oak chest, a grand 
conflagration takes place. A huge fire is kindled 
in an open court; the defunct notes are thrown 
into a sort of revolving wire-cage over the fire ; 
the cage is kept rotating; and the minute frag- 
ments of ash, whirled out of the cage through the 
meshes, take their flight into infinite space—no 
one knows whither. The Bank of France prints 
a certain number of notes per day, and destroys a 
smaller number, so as to have always in reserve 
a sufficient supply of new notes to meet any 
emergency; but the actual burning, the grand 
flare-up, takes place only about once a month, 
when perhaps 150,000 will be burned at once. 
The French go down to lower denominations than 
the Bank of England—having notes of 100 francs 
and 50 francs, equivalent to L.4 and L.2. There 
must be a great deal of printing always going on in 
the Bank of France, seeing that, in 1868, they 
issued 2,711,000 notes, of an aggregate value of 
904,750,000 francs (averaging about L.13 each), and 
burned 1,927,192, value 768,854,900 francs. 

It sounds a very dreadful thing, for 30,000,000 
sterling in bank-notes to be wilfully burned in one 
year! But there is always a phoenix to rise from 
the ashes: the bank can regenerate as fast as it 


kills, The Bank of France, in 1846, put in circu- . 


lation a beautiful crimson-printed note for 5000 
francs ; but the French people did not like notes 
of so high a denomination, and all but a very few 
of this kind have been returned and cancelled. 
On one occasion, a superb individual, wishing to 
pay a dowry in handsome style, obtained twelve 
notes of 5000 francs each for the purpose ; but 
they were returned the very next day 5 Oe banker, 
who much preferred smaller notes for general 
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urposes. The notes now regularly kept in circu- 
ation in France are those of 1000, 500, 100, and 
50 francs. 

When photography became established as a prac- 
tical art, it was found that bank-notes printed with 
black ink lent themselves too readily to the machi- 
nations of the forger. Thereupon, the Bank of 
France determined to employ blue ink, which 
baffles the photographic imitator, and to have some 
engraved device or other on both surfaces. This 
plan has been completely successful. In regard to 
other modes of falsification, an experienced chemist 
is constantly employed in studying all new dis- 
coveries that may perchance be brought into 
requisition, in order to devise means of averting 
roguery. Forgery of the notes is now extremely 
rare. On one occasion, three persons attached to a 
deposed royal prince were found to have been 
concerned in a deep-laid scheme of note-forgery ; a 
packet containing twelve false notes of 1000 francs 
each was presented to be cashed, but the fraud was 
detected in time to avert loss. About 1853, a 
more determined attempt upon the bank was made. 
False 100-frane notes came to the bank with great 
rapidity and regularity. They were so admirably 
executed that no banker, money-changer, or trader 
could detect the fraud, and therefore no reason 
presented itself for refusing to take them in the 
ordinary way of trade. The experts at the bank 
alone detected them by means of a tiny black spot 
near the figure of Mercury. For eight years con- 
tinuously did these notes make their appearance, 
defying all endeavours on the part of the authorities 
to discover the malefactors. The bank did not like 
to make the fraud known, lest it should shake the 
confidence of the public in the 100-franc notes 
generally. At last the clever scoundrel was dis- 
covered ; he was an engraver, and it was found 
that he had successfully put into circulation false 
notes to the value of nearly 200,000 francs. His 
end was strange and horrible. Transported to 
Cayenne in 1862, he tried to escape into the Dutch 
settlements ; faint and exhausted, he became fast 
embedded in the thick slimy mud of a river, and 
was there eaten alive by crabs ! 

The Bank of France makes all its payments in 
notes, with the necessary exception of sums under 
50 francs ; but as these notes can be immediately 
cashed in an adjoining office, the claimant has at 
all times virtually the command of specie payment. 
In 1868, there were 722 million francs’ worth of 
notes exchanged at the counter for gold. One 
million of francs in the larger denomination of 
notes will only weigh 1644 es, and can be 

ked into the size of a large octavo volume. M. 
Maxime Du Camp states that he one day saw notes 
to the value of 105 million francs (L.4,000,000) 
spread out on one table. Nevertheless, these notes 

make a formidable pile when assembled in great 
number. He relates an anecdote of a tanner at 
Dijon who declared publicly that the annual 
budget of France (about 2000 million francs) 
would reach in bank-notes to the top of the steeple 
at St Bénigne Church: a busybody took the tanner 
up before the police for having said something 
seditious. The tanner proved his case, with abund- 
ance to spare ; for it was shewn in evidence that 
2,000,000 notes of 1000 francs each would make a 
pile 200 métres high—a height which certainly no 
steeple at present reaches, whatever may be said 
of the Tower of Babel. 


The approach to the vaults of the Bank of 
France is by a descending stone staircase, the 
masonry of which would defy the pick, and so 
narrow that two persons cannot pass it abreast. 
Four iron doors present themselves, each secured 
by three locks ; and two keys kept by two officials 
must be used before any of the locks can be opened. 
Within the vaults are ranged leaden chests, con- 
taining bags each filled with 10,000 franes in silver ; 
whereas the smaller bags of gold, also containing 
the value of 10,000 francs each, are heaped up in 
piles. Silver ingots, deposited by bankers and 
eS nag as security for advances, are ranged 
symmetrically in masses ; but the ingots of gold, 
by their yellow brilliancy, are more suggestive of 
exhaustless and most tempting riches. hen our 
authority visited the place on a recent occasion, 
the vaults contained—in leaden chests of silver 
coin, bags of gold coin, and ingots of the two 
metals—the prodigious value of 726,275,666 francs 
68 centimes (let us give the odd centimes, by all 
means). This sum approaches very nearly to 
30,000,000 sterling. 


WALLIS'S PICTURE OF CHATTERTON. 
On his truckle-bed outstretchéd, heedless now of smile 


or frown, 

Half-undressed the poet lieth, with his white arm 
dangling down : 

From his cold and clammy forehead fall his rich, sweat- 
matted locks; 

And the dear dead face’s calmness human pity courts 
and mocks. 


In the cold air of the attic, by the stripling’s fragile 
frame, 

Just a puff of smoke ascendeth from the taper’s dying 
flame ; 

And the floor is strewn with papers, lying torn in 
tattered slips, 

With the curse on Bristol, breathéd by the poor, pale, 
poisoned lips, 


Through the half-oped garret casement dreamily the 
dawn creeps in, 

Touching tenderly the sleeper—child of Sorrow, and of 
Sin : 

Soon the world without will waken, poorer by a poet 
heart, 

And all heedless underneath him, crowds will press 
unto the mart. 


Oh, the magic powers of genius! oh, the painter's 
potent spell! 

Praise be to thy pencil, Wallis; thou hast done thy 
brave work well; 

And the tragedy enacted on that memorable day 

Lives to us in all its horror, preaching to our hearts for 
aye. 
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